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CONFLICT  IN  THE  FORMER  YUGOSLAVIA 


Armed  conflicts  ravage  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Masses  of  civilians  face  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  starvation,  as  well  as  violent  death.  Children 
and  the  elderly  are  the  most  vulnerable.  The  senseless  killing  and  suffering  follow  the  terrible  logic  of  ethnic  bigotry,  nationalist  pride,  religious 
intolerance,  and  avenging  of  historical  injustices.  In  these  complex  situations,  good  and  evil  abide  on  all  sides  of  the  conflict.  We  cannot 
categorize  those  involved  in  the  conflict  into  victims  and  executioners  or  judge  them  as  good  or  evil.  Taking  sides  will  not  make  things  better. 
We  are  challenged  to  remember  that  every  person  is  a  holy  place. 

At  the  same  time,  brutal  acts  of  violence  and  their  tragic  human  consequences  are  real.  We  cannot  ignore  them;  we  should  not  stand  aside. 
How  to  respond  to  the  conflict  in  a  timely  and  helpful  way  perplexes  us  all,  but  especially  governments  and  International  authorities.  Good 
intentions  are  not  sufficient.  Quick  action  can  aid,  or  it  can  do  additional  harm.  The  moral  imperative  to  do  something  is  clear;  the  moral 
and  effective  course  of  action  is  not.  FCNL  has  no  ready  solutions  at  hand,  and  we  are  humbled  by  the  challenge  these  conflicts  present  to 


those  in  authority. 

We  offer  these  queries  for  policy  makers  considering  what  actions  to 

•  Enemy  images:  Does  the  problem  definition  on  which  you  base 
your  policy  action  avoid  enemy  Images  and  seek  justice  and 
protection  of  non-combatant  civilians  on  all  sides  of  the  conflict? 

•  De-escalate  the  conflict:  Does  your  action  create  conditions  to 
de-escalate  the  armed  conflict? 

•  Taking  sides:  Can  the  UN  or  any  particular  nation  be  a 
peacemaker  if  it  becomes  a  party  to  the  military  conflict?  Is  the 
action  to  be  taken  consistent  with  the  role  of  peacemaker? 

•  Conflict  resolution:  Does  your  plan  of  action  raise  up  and  use 
Intensive  diplomatic  and  political  contact  with  all  parties  to  the 
conflict?  Is  dialogue  kept  alive? 

•  Humanitarian  aid:  Have  humanitarian  actions  been  kept 
separate  from  political  and  military  agendas?  Have  humanitarian 
needs  been  addressed,  no  matter  what  side  the  civilians  are  on? 


take  in  the  former  Yugoslavia: 

•  Options  of  last  resort:  Military  action  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
may  be  seen  by  many  people  as  necessary,  but  can  this  option  of 
last  resort  deliver  on  the  promise  of  saving  civilians  from  violence 
and  ending  the  conflict? 

•  Refugee  assistance:  Are  international  laws  for  the  protection  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  being  upheld?  Does  your  action 
include  assistance  for  those  displaced  by  the  conflict? 

•  Profits  of  war:  Armed  conflict,  especially  with  heavy  weapons, 
is  expensive  and  requires  resupply  ofmunitions  and  parts.  Is  your 
action  helpingtostoptheflowof  heavy  weapons  and  munitions? 
Have  war  profiteers  been  curbed?  Would  military  enforcement 
of  UN  economic  and  munitions  sanctions  and  UN  observers  on 
crossing  points  from  Serbia  to  Bosnia  be  helpful? 

•  Seeking  wisdom:  Is  the  action  guided  by  political  expediency  or 
by  truth? 
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BACKGROUND  OF  THE  CONFLICT 


Today  the  world  watches  as  the  republics,  nationalities,  and  religious  groups  that  make  up 
the  former  Yugoslavia  violently  struggle  to  establish  a  new  geopolitical  situation  in  their  lands. 
Unequal  military  power  among  these  forces  and  the  targeting  of  civilian  populations  elicits 
moral  outrage  there  and  throughout  the  world.  Amidst  this  turmoil,  there  are  people  in  each 
republic  and  ethnic  community  who  work  quietly  and  at  great  risk  within  the  region  to  achieve 
change  through  tolerance  and  peaceful  methods. 

From  1945  until  1989,  the  multinational  state  of  Yugoslavia  maintained  its  status  as  an 
independent  communist  nation.  Ruled  by  Marshal  Tito  until  1980,  Yugoslavia  adopted  a 
policy  of  non-alignment,  establishing  relations  with  both  the  East  and  the  West,  while 
controlled  by  neither.  However,  as  Soviet  power  diminished  and  communism  lost  its  grip  on 
Eastern  Europe  in  1 989,  Yugoslavia  has  broken  apart  at  the  seams. 
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Republics  and  Nationalities 

Yugoslavia  was  formed  after  World  War  I  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  in  1918.  Originally  called  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia, 
Croatia,  and  Slovenia,  the  region  was  renamed  Yugoslavia,  "Land  of 
the  South  Slavs,"  in  1929.  This  federation  comprised  six  republics: 
Serbia,  Croatia,  Bosnia- Herzegovina,  Slovenia,  Macedonia  and 
Montenegro.  Each  republic,  with  one  exception,  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  is  dominated  by  the  ethnic  group  that  bears  its  name. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina,  however,  has  experienced  the  most  diver¬ 
sification  of  its  population  as  a  result  of  its  central  location.  Intermar¬ 
riage  between  the  groups  within  its  borders  removed  many  of  the 
boundaries  between  the  ethnic  populations.  The  inhabitants  who 
are  referred  to  as  "Muslim"  form  the  largest  group  in  the  republic. 
They  are  an  ethnically  diverse  combination  of  peoples  who  have 
historically  practiced  the  religion  of  Islam,  which  was  introduced  to 
the  region  when  the  Ottomans  invaded  in  the  15th  century. 
Ethnically,  these  people  are  Slavs  and  have  generally  considered 
their  nationality  to  be  Bosnian  or  Muslim — although,  due  to  their 
recent  persecution  at  the  hands  of  other  ethnic  groups,  they  are 
increasingly  identifying  themselves  with  the  world-wide  Muslim 
community. 

There  are  other  minority  groups  living  in  the  former  Yugoslav 
federation:  small  communities  of  Rumanians  and  Gypsies,  as  well 
as  sizable  communities  of  Hungarians  and  Albanians.  The  Hungar¬ 
ian  population  lives  in  Slovenia  and  in  Vojvodina,  in  northern  Serbia. 
Kosovo,  a  region  in  southern  Serbia,  is  an  Albanian  enclave.  Some 
Albanians  also  live  in  Macedonia  and  Montenegro. 

Regions  and  Religions 

The  former  Yugoslavia  is  also  divided  economically  on  north- 
south  lines.  Northern  Yugoslavia,  which  includes  Slovenia  and 
Croatia,  became  industrialized  early  in  the  20th  century.  The 
northern  region  has  traditionally  been  viewed  by  the  other  republics 
as  influenced  by  the  West,  both  because  of  its  advanced  industry 
and  because  it  is  predominantly  Roman  Catholic.  Southern  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  including  Serbia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  and 
Macedonia,  has  retained  a  primarily  agrarian  economy.  It  considers 
itself  tied  to  the  East,  as  reflected  in  the  two  predominant  religions 
of  the  region,  Islam  and  Eastern  Orthodox  Christianity.  The  Alba¬ 
nians  of  Kosovo,  Macedonia,  and  Montenegro  are  followers  of  Islam. 


Recent  History  and  Politics  | 

Yugoslavia  has  long  been  torn  between  those  who  favor  a  | 
centrally  controlled  federation  of  states  and  those  who  advocate  a  ; 
decentralized  system  which  allows  for  greater  national  autonomy 
among  the  states.  Serbia  has  led  the  most  recent  struggle  for  > 

centralization,  under  its  control.  The  northern  nations,  which  have  i 

experienced  greater  economic  success,  prefer  autonomy. 

A  Serbian  monarchy  ruled  over  Yugoslavia  when  Nazi  forces  1 
invaded  in  1 941 .  Many  other  Yugoslavs,  particularly  Croatians  and  ! 
Albanians  who  resented  Serbian  control,  joined  with  the  fascist  ranks 
to  carry  out  horrific  anti-Serb  policies.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Serbs  were  killed.  These  acts  of  violence  have  never  been  forgotten, 
nor  have  they  been  forgiven.  Two  anti-Nazi  groups  arose  in 
Yugoslavia  during  that  period:  the  royalist  (Serbian)  Chetniks,  and 
the  communist  Partisans,  led  by  Tito,  a  Croatian. 

With  Tito's  rise  to  power  in  1 941 ,  strong,  centralized  government 
and  powerful  leadership  kept  national,  ethnic,  and  regional  power 
struggles  under  control.  But  they  were  never  entirely  absent  and  by 
no  means  resolved.  Tito  skillfully  played  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  the  republics  against  one  another,  striking  a  tenuous 
balance  among  them.  When  he  died  in  1980,  the  Yugoslav 
federation  was  severely  weakened.  Three  factors  were  significant  in 
maintaining  the  fragile  cohesion  that  remained:  (1 )  the  threat  of  a 
Soviet  takeover,  (2)  the  strength  of  the  Communist  Party,  and  (3)  the 
power  of  the  army.  However,  in  1989  Soviet  power  began  to 
diminish  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  USSR  disintegrated  after  the 
August  1991  coup  attempt.  The  independent  Communist  Party  lost 
its  hold  in  Yugoslavia,  and  old  ethnic,  religious,  and  regional  conflicts 
have  resurfaced. 

Slobodan  Milosevic,  a  communist  building  on  the  strength  of 
Serbian  nationalism,  was  elected  president  of  Serbia  in  1990. 
Initially,  Milosevic  championed  the  Serbian  nationalists'  desire  for 
the  Yugoslavian  federation  to  continue,  based  on  the  hope  for  all 
Serbs  to  live  within  one  border.  When  independence-minded 
republics  began  to  declare  autonomy  from  the  federation,  Milosevic 
revised  this  political  goal.  The  apparent  objective  became  the 
protection  of  Serbs'  rights  in  other  former  states  of  Yugoslavia  and  the 
establishment  of  a  greater  Serbia. 


SINCE  1989:  ASSERTIONS  OF  INDEPENDENCE  &  THE  OUTBREAK  OF  CONFLICT 


Just  as  Eastern  European  nations  broke  from  their  communist 
governments,  the  republics  of  Yugoslavia  began  to  seek  indepen¬ 
dence  from  the  Yugoslav  federation.  Once  again,  those  republics 
that  favor  a  strong  centralized  government  (Serbia  and  Montenegro) 
are  in  conflict  with  those  eager  for  independence. 

Slovenia.  Slovenia  was  the  first  to  declare  independence  (June 
25,  1991).  In  response  to  this  declaration,  the  Yugoslav  People's 
Army  (YPA),  dominated  by  Serbs  and  under  Milosevic's  guidance, 
intervened  in  an  attempt  to  block  Slovenian  independence.  On  July 
7,  with  European  Community  (EC)  mediation,  a  cease-fire  was 
established  between  the  YPA  and  Slovenian  forces.  Slovenian 


independence  was  suspended  for  three  months;  the  EC  and  the 
United  States  have  since  recognized  Slovenia  as  an  independent 
state.  Some  analysts  of  the  situation  believe  that  hasty  Western 
recognition  of  Slovenia  encouraged  separatism  and  disintegration 
throughout  the  Yugoslav  Federation.  Others  assert  that  Western 
recognition  only  faced  reality  and  was  a  moral  imperative. 

Croatia.  After  the  May  1 990  elections  in  Croatia  and  the  election 
of  Franjo  Tudjman  as  president,  Croatia  began  to  seek  indepen¬ 
dence.  This  proved  much  more  difficult  than  Slovenia's  quest, 
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because  approximately  1 2%  of  the  Croatian  population  are  Serbs, 
many  of  whom  oppose  Croatian  independence.  Since  the  June 
1991  Croatian  declaration  of  independence,  Croatia  and  Serbia 
have  engaged  in  warfare  against  one  another.  In  January  1992, 
Croatia  and  Serbia  supported  the  deployment  of  UN  peacekeeping 
forces  on  Croatian  soil.  Despite  the  UN  presence,  warfare  continues 
as  Croatian  forces  attempt  to  regain  regions  occupied  by  Serbian 
military  forces.  Along  with  Slovenia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Croatia  was  admitted  to  the  UN  on  May  22, 1992. 

Serbia  and  Montenegro.  In  October  1991,  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  took  over  the  federal  institutions  abandoned  by  the 
newly  independent  nations.  In  April  1 992,  Serbia  and  Montenegro 
formed  the  New  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  with  government 
headquarters  located  in  Belgrade.  The  Belgrade  government  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Minister  Milan  Panic  and 
President  Dobrica  Cosis. 

In  protest  against  Serbian  aggression,  the  UN  denied  the  New 
Federal  Republic  a  seat  at  the  United  Nations  on  September  22, 
1992.  The  UN  decision  refused  the  New  Federal  Republic's  claim 
to  the  seat  of  the  former  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
Members  of  the  UN  ousted  it  on  the  grounds  that  "Yugoslavia  had 
ceased  to  exist"  since  the  independence  of  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
and  Macedonia.  The  Serbia-Montenegro  government  may  now 
apply  for  a  UN  seat  as  a  new  state.  Approval  of  such  a  request 
appears  doubtful  unless  the  Belgrade  government  ceases  support  for 
Serbian-led  forces  in  Bosnia.  The  Federal  Republic  has  also  been 
suspended  from  the  CSCE  (Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera¬ 
tion  in  Europe). 

Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  most  recent  tragedy  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia  has  erupted  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  particularly  in  the 
Bosnian  city  of  Sarajevo.  In  December,  1991,  the  president  of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Alija  Izetbegovic,  asked  for  EC  recognition  of 
the  republic  as  an  independent  nation.  A  vote  for  independence  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  approved  by  99.4%  of  voters,  but  it  was 
skewed  due  to  a  boycott  by  Serbs.  Following  the  vote,  Europe  and 
the  U.S.  recognized  Bosnia-Herzegovina's  independence. 


Serbian  forces  threatened  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  if  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  declared  independence.  Since  April  1 992,  the  world 
has  witnessed  the  violence  unfold.  Serbian  forces,  led  within  Bosnia 
by  Radovan  Karadzic,  gained  control  over  several  Bosnian  cities  and 
have  forced  out,  detained,  wounded,  or  killed  many  of  the  non- 
Serbian  population.  Similarly,  external  Croatian  forces  have  sup¬ 
ported  the  internal  pro-Croatia  efforts  led  by  Mate  Boban.  The 
Serbian  forces  are  currently  the  predominant  military  power.  Media 
reports  tell  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  Serbian  forces.  At  this 
time,  all  the  people  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  continue  to  suffer 
tremendously,  and  atrocities  have  been  committed  by  other  parties 
to  the  conflict  as  well.  Since  the  war  began,  it  is  estimated  that 
100,000  people — mostly  Bosnian  Muslims — have  died,  and  1.3 
million  Bosnians,  Serbs,  and  Croats  are  living  as  refugees. 

Reports  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina  tell  of  detention  camps,  where 
the  various  factions  of  Bosnian  Serbs  and  Croats  have  held  civilians 
and  prisoners  of  opposing  groups.  International  relief  organizations, 
particularly  the  International  Red  Cross,  have  been  investigating 
these  camps.  Recent  negotiations  have  led  to  agreements  to  release 
detainees  and  prisoners.  As  of  mid-November,  approximately 
4,000  people  had  been  released  under  theauspices  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  were  being  relocated  to  other  European  countries.  The  U.S.  has 
agreed  to  take  about  1 ,000  of  those  who  are  in  need  of  special 
medical  services.  The  Red  Cross  is  continuing  to  work  with  the 
different  sides  with  the  goal  of  closing  these  camps.  Its  success, 
though,  depends  on  the  willingness  of  other  countries  to  accept 
these  people. 

Macedonia  and  Kosovo.  In  Macedonia  and  Kosovo  there  is  also 
the  potential  for  violent  conflict.  Macedonia  declared  indepen¬ 
dence  in  September  1991,  but  the  West  has  withheld  recognition 
due  to  Greece's  very  strong  objections  to  the  republic's  name. 
(Macedonia  is  also  the  name  of  a  region  in  Greece.)  Kosovo,  an 
autonomous  province  controlled  by  Serbia,  declared  its  indepen¬ 
dence  in  September  1991,  but  its  independence  is  not  recognized 
by  the  world  community  either.  Kosovo  borders  Albania,  and  90% 
of  its  population  is  Albanian.  In  the  fall  of  1 992,  fears  arose  about 
the  escalation  of  violence  in  Kosovo.  Tensions  continue  to  mount 
between  the  Albanian  and  Serbian  populations,  as  Kosovo  Alba¬ 
nians  demand  the  right  of  self-determination. 


INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSE:  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE  AND  HOW? 


United  Nations 

Sanctions  &  Arms  Embargo.  A  UN-imposed  arms  embargo 
against  Yugoslavia  (Resolution  713)  went  into  effect  in  September 
1 991 .  Due  to  continuing  Serbian-led  violence,  the  Security  Council 
approved  sanctions  against  Serbia  and  Montenegro  in  May  1992. 
Medicine  and  humanitarian  relief  are  exempt  from  the  embargo. 
On  June  18,  the  UN  Security  Council  passed  resolutions  to  extend 
sanctions  to  all  commodities  and  products.  On  November  1 9,  at  the 
urging  of  the  United  States,  the  Security  Council  appoved  an 
exemption  to  the  embargo  to  allow  delivery  of  television  equipment 
to  an  independent  station  in  Belgrade,  Serbia.  The  intention  is  to 
encourage  groups  that  disagree  with  Milosevic  to  voice  their  oppo¬ 
sition.  Currently,  Milosevic  controls  all  access  to  Serbian  television, 
making  it  impossible  for  dissenting  views  to  be  heard. 


Peacekeeping  Forces.  In  February  1992,  the  Security  Council 
approved  a  1 4,000-member  peacekeeping  force  for  Yugoslavia. 
These  forces  were  deployed  In  Croatia  and  Bosnia  by  May  1992. 
Concerned  about  the  human  suffering  in  Bosnia,  UN  negotiators 
reopened  the  Sarajevo  airport  in  June  for  the  delivery  of  humanitar¬ 
ian  aid.  One  thousand  additional  peacekeepers  were  deployed  at 
the  airport.  The  UN  relief  efforts  have  consistently  met  with  sniper 
fire  as  peacekeeping  forces  attempt  to  move  the  aid  into  the  city.  By 
September  1992,  sixteen  UN  peacekeepers  had  been  killed  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Alarmed  by  these  tragedies,  UN  Secretary  General  Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali  called  for  an  increase  of  UN  peacekeeping  troops. 
On  September  1 4,  the  UN  Security  Council  voted  in  favor  of  his 
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proposal,  approving  an  additional  5,000  troops  for  UN  peacekeep¬ 
ing  efforts  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  These  troops  will  be  provided  by 
NATO  members  (excluding  the  U.S.),  and  will  operate  under  UN 
peacekeeping  guidelines — assisting  in  humanitarian  relief  efforts 
and  with  civilians  released  from  detention  camps. 

In  early  November  there  were  at  least  15,000  soldiers,  police 
officers,  and  civilian  administrators  deployed  by  the  UN.  This 
number  is  expected  to  increase  to  more  than  22,500  by  the  end  of 
November,  creating  one  of  the  largest  UN  forces  in  recent  history. 
On  November  19,  peacekeeping  forces  in  Bosanska  Krupa  ex¬ 
changed  gunfire  with  Serbian  forces  while  bringing  food  and  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  to  the  small  town  outside  of  Sarajevo.  This  was  the  first 
UN  relief  mission  to  reach  a  Bosnian  town  outside  of  Sarajevo. 

This  exchange  of  gunfire  marks  a  major  development  in  the  role 
of  peacekeeping  forces  authorized  last  September,  when  use  of 
force  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  was  approved  by  the  Security  Council 
if  necessary  to  protect  relief  convoys.  UN  officials  consider  it  a  test 
case  on  the  continued  presence  of  peacekeeping  forces,  especially 
as  winter  approaches.  This  use  of  force  has  led  some  to  question  the 
role  of  UN  peacekeeping  in  the  post  cold  war  world. 

No  Fly  Zone.  The  UN  Security  Council  also  agreed  to  impose 
elements  of  a  U.S.  proposal  for  a  "no  fly  zone"  over  Bosnia.  The 
intention  of  this  policy  is  both  to  halt  Serbian  air  support  for  Serb 
ground  forces  and  to  protect  humanitarian  relief  efforts.  Observers, 
placed  in  airports  throughout  the  region,  would  monitor  Serbian 
aircraft.  Originally  the  U.S.  proposal  included  calls  for  "direct 
enforcement";  however,  other  Security  Council  members  feared 
Serbian  retaliation  against  UN  troops.  U.S.  Ambassador  Edward 
Perkins  stated  that  if  Serbia  violates  the  "no  fly  zone"  resolution,  the 
United  States  will  seek  a  "resolution  mandating  force."  On  Novem¬ 
ber  23,  the  UN  released  a  statement  that  violations  of  the  "no  fly 
zone"  have  occurred — that  is,  that  monitors  had  sighted  several 
Serbian  military  and  non-military  aircraft  over  Bosnia.  When  this 
newsletter  went  to  press,  the  Security  Council  was  just  beginning  to 
consider  this  infraction,  and  no  action  had  been  taken. 

Human  Rights  Commission.  In  August,  the  UN  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  at  a  special  session,  adopted  a  resolution  condemn¬ 
ing  all  violations  of  human  rights  in  former  Yugoslavia.  It  appointed 
a  special  rapporteur,  Tadeusz  Mazowiecki,  the  former  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  Poland,  to  investigate  the  human  rights  situation.  Mazowiecki's 
preliminary  findings  were  reported  to  the  Commission  and  to  the 
UN  Security  Council.  As  part  of  his  mandate,  the  Special  Rapporteur 
has  gathered  information  on  war  crirhes  for  possible  future  use  in 
prosecuting  violators  of  international  humanitarian  law.  In  late 
November,  these  reports  became  available  to  the  public  at  the 
libraries  of  the  UN  office. 

Funding.  The  demands  of  several  conflicts,  from  Iraq  to  Cambo¬ 
dia  and  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  Somalia,  may  exhaust  the 
scarce  resources  of  the  UN  to  engage  in  conflict  resolution  and 
peacekeeping.  As  of  July  31,  1992,  UN  members  owed  $1,685 
billion  in  dues  for  both  the  regular  operations  of  the  UN  and  its 
peacekeeping  functions.  Of  this  amount,  the  United  States  owed 
$735.5  million. 


European  Community  I 

The  European  Community  (EQ  has  played  a  mediator  role  in  the  | 
Yugoslavian  crisis.  In  September  1 991 ,  the  EC  held  a  conference  on  * 
Yugoslavia  at  The  Hague;  little  resulted  and  fighting  continued.  The 
EC  maintained  monitors  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  until  members  of  j 
the  team  came  under  fire  and  had  to  be  removed.  It  has  supported 
the  sanctions  against  Serbia  and  the  use  of  UN  military  force  for  the 
delivery  of  humanitarian  aid. 

United  States 

Before  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
perceived  Yugoslavia  to  be  of  great  importance  due  to  its  indepen¬ 
dence  from  the  Soviet  Union.  However,  when  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  reign  over  Eastern  Europe  diminished,  so  did  U.S,  interest  in  the 
region.  The  lack  of  perceived  "U.S.  interests"  in  Yugoslavia  resulted 
in  caution  by  the  Bush  administration  in  its  response  to  the  crisis. 

The  Bush  administration  has  supported  EC  and  UN  peace  efforts. 

In  December  1 991 ,  the  U.S.  imposed  economic  sanctions — except¬ 
ing  food  and  medicine — against  the  New  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro).  The  U.S.  has  recognized  the 
independence  of  several  former  Yugoslavian  republics  and  has 
assisted  in  the  delivery  of  humanitarian  aid  to  these  republics  and  in 
the  airlifts  to  Sarajevo. 

In  response  to  calls  for  U.S,  involvement.  President  Bush  said, 
"The  United  States  is  not  going  to  inject  itself  into  every  single  crisis, 
no  matter  how  heart-rending,  around  the  world."  U.S.  Defense 
Secretary  Dick  Cheney  stated  that  if  the  U.S.  were  to  participate  in 
multilateral  intervention  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  the  U.S.  role 
would  be  "limited  to  naval  and  air  support." 

Sanctions.  In  June  1 992,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution,  calling 
on  the  President  to  make  the  UN  Security  Council  "plan  and  budget 
for  such  intervention  as  may  be  necessary"  in  Yugoslavia.  Legislation 
passed  in  late  September  to  revoke  the  Most  Favored  Nation  (MFN) 
trade  status  for  ^rbia  and  Montenegro. 

Military  Force.  On  August  11,1 992,  both  the  Senate  and  House 
passed  non-binding  resolutions  on  Yugoslavia.  These  resolutions 
called  on  President  Bush  to  seek  an  emergency  UN  Security  Council 
resolution  to  authorize  "all  necessary  means,"  including  military 
force,  to  protect  relief  missions  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  to 
ensure  the  access  of  UN  and  International  Red  Cross  personnel  to 
refugee  and  prisoner  of  war  camps.  These  resolutions  also  urged 

(Cont.  on  p.  5) 


Special  Giving  Opportunities 

Increase  Your  Retirement  Income  . . . 

A  Charitable  Gift  Annuity  can  increase  and  guarantee  your 
income,  save  you  taxes,  and  benefit  the  FCNL  Education  Fund 
(for  example,  the  return  for  someone  70  years  old  is  7.8 
percent). 

Write  or  call  the  FCNL  Development  Office  at  (202)547- 
6000  for  information  about  our  planned  giving  programs. 

Your  gifts  make  our  Quaker  work  and  witness  possible. 
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Bush  to  consider  lifting  the  UN  arms  embargo  on  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
to  permit  a  flow  of  arms  to  Bosnians  to  fight  the  Serbs,  and  to  consider 
establishment  of  a  war  crimes  tribunal  to  investigate  crimes  against 
humanity  allegedly  committed  by  belligerents. 

Arms  for  Bosnia.  On  October  6, 1 992,  the  President  signed  a 
foreign  aid  bill  which  included  an  amendment  authorizing  the 
President  to  provide  U.S.  military  equipment  to  Bosnia  if  the  UN 
arms  embargo  against  Bosnia  is  lifted.  The  bill  also  includes  $35 
million  for  refugees  from  the  former  Yugoslav  republics  as  well  as 
$20  million  for  food  and  humanitarian  aid. 

Islamic  World 

Last  summer.  Western  press  sources  reported  that  throughout 
predominantly  Islamic  nations,  concern  grew  deeper  for  the  Muslim 
communities  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  In  mid-August,  a  Bosnian 
leader  met  with  a  representative  of  Saudi  Arabia  in  Texas  to  appeal 
for  protection.  Also,  rumors  have  circulated  that  Iran,  and  perhaps 
other  nations,  might  send  volunteers  to  defend  Muslims  in  former 
Yugoslavia,  if  the  Europeans  or  the  UN  did  not  succeed  in  stopping 
the  killing  and  so-called  ethnic  cleansing. 


PEACE  CONFERENCES  AND 
NEGOTIATIONS 

London  Conference.  On  August  26, 1 992,  the  foreign  ministers 
of  several  industrialized  nations  and  Yugoslavian  leaders  (of  both 
republics  and  factions)  gathered  for  a  two-day  conference  on  the 
Balkan  War.  The  Yugoslavian  leaders  agreed  to  peace  negotiations 
in  Geneva.  The  one  condition  of  these  negotiations  was  that 
"territorial  gains  made  by  force  will  not  be  honored" — making  it 
clear  that  the  partition  of  Bosnia  is  unacceptable.  The  negotiations 
began  in  mid-September  and  were  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  and  former  British 
Foreign  Secretary  David  Owen. 

Geneva  Peace  Negotiations.  The  resumption  of  Serbian-led 
attacks  on  the  city  of  Sarajevo  may  jeopardize  the  on-going  Geneva 
Peace  Negotiations.  Mediators  of  the  conference  have  made 
repeated  requests  for  Bosnians,  Serbians  and  Croatians  to  turn  over 
heavy  military  equipment  to  the  international  observers  and  to  cease 
fire. 


COMMENTARY:  WHAT  NEXT? 


The  tragedy  in  the  former  states  of  Yugoslavia  poses  difficult 
questions  for  the  international  community,  which  is  only  beginning 
to  construct  a  new  global  order.  The  conflicts  that  have  boiled  forth 
in  Yugoslavia  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  history  of  the  region.  These 
centuries-old  conflicts  will  not  be  dissolved  in  one,  or  a  few,  bold 
military  initiatives.  It  will  take,  at  a  minimum,  lengthy  negotiations 
among  all  parties  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  to  resolve  these  conflicts. 

Relief  Efforts.  There  are  groups,  organizations,  and  individuals 
within  the  former  Yugoslavia  who  are  rejecting  warfare  and  working 
to  ease  the  sufferings  of  people.  These  courageous  communities 
should  be  supported.  Intensive  international  diplomatic  efforts  to 
establish  negotiations  among  all  the  factions  should  continue,  de¬ 
spite  the  setbacks.  (See  page  7  for  a  list  of  organizations  providing 
relief.) 

Winter  in  Yugoslavia.  The  suffering  in  former  Yugoslavia  is 
compounded  by  winter  weather.  In  mid-October,  Cyrus  Vance 
joined  the  UN  Commission  on  Refugees  in  demanding  an  increase 
in  humanitarian  relief  efforts.  Vance  indicated  that  food  and 
transport  donations  were  not  meeting  the  overwhelming  needs  of 
the  region.  Increased  sufferingand  continuing  warfare  have  stepped 
up  the  pressure  on  the  international  community  to  respond  to  the 
Yugoslavian  crisis  quickly  and  effectively. 

Questions  of  Military  Intervention.  World  leaders  struggle  to 
determine  the  next  course  of  action  in  a  region  where  the  UN  and 
other  relief  agencies  cannot  deliver  boxes  of  food  and  medicine  to 
the  peoples  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
consensus  within  the  U.S.  on  policy  regarding  Yugoslavia,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  chief  of  Yugoslav  affairs,  George  Kenney,  resigned 
from  his  post  in  late  August.  Kenney  condemned  the  U.S. 
government's  approach  to  Yugoslavia  as  "classic  appeasement" 
which  "gave  the  green  light  to  Serbia's  thuggish  leaders  to  implement 
their  plans  for  a  greater,  ethnically  pure  Serbia"  through  "genocide." 


Angered  by  U.S.  policy,  which  he  said  involves  "cycle  after  cycle  of 
fruitless  negotiation,"  Kenney  proposed  the  following  as  elements 
of  U.S.  policy:  military  intervention  in  Bosnia,  halting  the  flow  of 
supplies  to  pro-Serbian  forces,  and  the  arming  of  Bosnians. 

"Humanitarian  Military  Intervention."  Others,  growing  alarmed 
by  accounts  of  human  rights  abuses,  have  raised  the  possibility  of 
"humanitarian  military  intervention" — that  is,  a  military  intervention 
with  a  specific  humanitarian  objective,  such  as  the  release  of 
prisoners  from  detainment  camps.  Such  an  international  response, 
proponents  say,  would  not  necessarily  advocate  the  aims  of  any 
particular  faction.  Instead,  it  would  seek  only  to  remedy  situations 
of  humanitarian  concern.  But  critics  believe  it  is  unrealistic  to 
assume  that  an  armed  intervention  for  a  humanitarian  goal  could 
avoid  becoming  embroiled  in  the  current  crisis.  It  is  more  likely  that 
such  action  would  aid  the  cause  of  a  particular  faction  and  thus  lead 
to  full-scale  military  intervention.  This  concept  of  humanitarian 
intervention,  if  used,  may  establish  two  dangerous  precedents.  First, 
it  mandates  UN  or  international  interference  in  domestic  politics. 
Second,  it  provides  one  party  in  a  civil  conflict  with  the  means  to 
draw  the  international  community  into  a  crisis,  with  a  final  goal  of 
full-scale  international  military  intervention. 

Pentagon  Cautious.  But  Pentagon  and  other  military  experts, 
seeing  a  region  so  mired  in  conflicts  within  conflicts,  warn  against 
external  military  intervention  by  the  international  community. 
Additional  armed  conflict  would  probably  only  escalate  tensions 
and  human  suffering.  In  the  event  of  military  intervention,  it  is  not 
clear  which  side  would  be  assisted  or  opposed  by  international 
forces.  U.S.  Army  Colonel  Richard  Haney  adds  that  such  military 
intervention  would  "mean  the  immediate  loss  of  effectiveness  for 
peacekeeping  forces _ Worse,  the  UN  peacekeepers  would  find 
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Slovenia 
Capital:  Ljubljana 
Population:  2.0  million 
Ethnicity:  91%  Slovene;  3%  Croat; 
2%  Serb;  also  Italians  and  Hungar¬ 
ians 

Religion:  primarily  Roman  Catholic 
Refugees:  65,000 
Military  Status:  Serbian-led  federal 
army  intervened  after  secession,  but 
withdrew  following  cease  fire. 


Slovenia 


Croatia 
Capital:  Zagreb 
Population:  4.8  million 
Ethnicity:  79%  Croat;  1 2% 

Serb;  2%  Yugoslav 
Religion:  Primarily  Roman 
Catholic,  with  Eastern  Orthodox 
Refugees:  650,000 
Military  Status;  One-third  of 
territory  controlled  by  Serbian 
irregular  forces;  Croatian  forces 
control  about  one-third  of 
Bosnian  territory. 


Croatia 


Vojvodina 
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Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
Serbia 

Capital:  Belgrade 
Population:  5.8  million 
Ethnicity:  85%  Serb;  5%  Yugoslav;  3% 
Muslim;  2%  Montenegrin;  2%  Gypsy 
Religion:  Primarily  Eastern  Orthodox 
Military  Status:  Continues  to  exert 
power  over  Serb  irregular  forces  in 
Bosnia  and  Croatia. 

Vojvodina 

Capital:  Novi  Sad 

Population:  1 .9  million 

Ethnicity:  65%  Serb;  20%  Hungarian; 

5%  Croat;  3%  Slovak;  2%  Rumanian 

Religion:  Primarily  Eastern  Orthodox, 

with  Roman  Catholic. 


•  /*■>  ^  * 


Bosnia-Herzegovina 


Serbia 


Bosnia-Herzegovina  c 

Capital:  Sarajevo  ^ 

Population:  4.4  million 
Ethnicity:  44%  Muslim;  31%  Serb; 

1 7%  Croat 

Religion:  Muslim,  Eastern  Ortho¬ 
dox  Christian,  and  Roman  Catholic 
Refugees:  600,000 
Military  Status:  Two-thirds  of 
territory  controlled  by  Serbian 
irregular  forces;  one-third  con¬ 
trolled  by  Croation  forces;  approxi¬ 
mately  1 ,000  UN  peacekeepers  in 
Sarajevo  to  protect  relief  opera¬ 
tions. 


^  \  I 

Montenegro  \  - 


Kosovo 


Macedonia  N.  \  \ 

Capital:  Skopje  |- 

Population:  2.0  million  ) 

Ethnicity:  69%  Macedonian;  20%  \ 

Albanian;  5%  Turk;  2%  Muslim;  2%  i 
Serb;  2%  Gypsy 

Religion:  Primarily  Eastern  Orthodox, 
with  Muslim 
Refugees:  30,000 

Military  Status:  Albanians  threatening 
to  secede. 


Macedonia 


Kosovo 
Capital:  Pristina 
Population:  2.0 
million 

Ethnicity:  82% 
Albanian  (State 
Department  says 
90%);  10%  Serb;  3% 
Muslim,  2%  Gypsy 
Religion:  Primarily 
Muslim 

Montenegro 
Capital:  Tito 
Population:  61 0,000 
Ethnicity:  69% 
Montenegrin;  13% 
Muslim;  7%  Albanian; 
5%  Yugoslav;  3%  Serb 
Religion:  Primarily 
Eastern  Orthodox, 
with  Muslim 
Refugees:  50,000 


About  the  map:  Solid  lines  on  the  map  represent 
boundaries  of  republics  which  have  international  recogni¬ 
tion;  dotted  lines  represent  boundaries  of  republics  consid¬ 
ered  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  by  the 
international  community.  Population  and  ethnic  data  is 
from  the  CIA  and  U.5.  Census  Bureau.  Yugoslavians  were 
given  a  choice  in  the  1981  Census  of  listing  their  ethnicity 
as  'Muslim, '  although  technically  it  is  not  an  ethnic  group. 
Refugees  listed  in  a  country  are  from  all  areas  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia.  Estimates  are  made  from  UNHCR  data  as 
reported  in  the  press. 


EUROPE, 
showing  former 
YUGOSLAVIA 
(shaded  area) 


Source:  Arms  Control  and  Foreign  Policy  Caucus 
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themselves  in  grave  danger,  since  they  would  increasingly  be  viewed 
not  as  peacekeepers  but  as  foreign  occupiers"  (Washington  Post, 
10/24/92).  The  recent  use  of  force  by  peacekeeping  troops  gives 
new  meaning  to  these  words. 

«  «  * 

In  the  states  of  the  former  Yugoslavia,  crimes  against  humanity  are 
apparently  occurring  on  all  sides  of  the  battle  lines.  At  the  same  time, 
military  power  is  not  symmetrical,  and  some  communities  suffer 
more  than  others.  However,  no  crime  against  humanity  by  one  side 
excuses  the  other.  Each  republic  and  ethnic  or  minority  group  is 
struggling  for  its  right  to  self-determination.  The  international 
community  must  urgently  find  political,  not  military,  ways  to  support 
such  rights  without  resorting  to  still  more  violent  conflict. 


SILENCING  THE  BOMBS 

On  October  2,  President  Bush  signed  the  Nuclear  Testing  Mora¬ 
torium  into  law,  as  part  of  the  FY93  Energy  and  Water  Development 
Appropriations  Act.  Included  in  the  legislation  is  a  halt  on  nuclear 
testing  between  September  30, 1 992,  and  July  1 , 1 993,  followed  by 
three  years  of  limited  testing.  After  September  30, 1996,  the  U.S. 
would  be  prohibited  from  conducting  any  nuclear  test,  unless  a 
foreign  state  conducts  a  nuclear  test  after  that  date. 

For  arms  control  advocates  the  nuclear  testing  moratorium  is  a 
step  toward  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  For  the  Western 
Shoshone  of  Nevada  it  means  a  temporary  end  to  the  underground 
testing  that  occurs  on  their  lands.  Western  Shoshone  National 
Council  Chief,  Raymond  Yowell,  has  called  his  people's  land  the 
"most  bombed  nation  on  earth."  Over  800  nuclear  bombs  have 
been  set  off  at  the  Nevada  test  site. 


RELIEF  ORGANIZATIONS 

FCNL  lists  these  relief  organizations  for  your  information;  listing  is  not  an 
endorsement. 


Adventist  Development  and  Relief 
Agency.  (301)680-6380 
12501  Old  Columbia  Pike 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20904 
Sends  food,  blankets,  clothing,  medi¬ 
cine,  baby  food,  and  dried  milk  to 
Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

American  Friends  Service 
Committee.  (215)241-7000 
1 501  Cherry  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19102 

American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution 
Committee.  (212)687-6200 
711  Third  Ave.,  10th  Floor 
New  York  City,  NY  10017 
Provides  emergency  assistance,  food 
to  those  in  need  in  the  former  Yugosla¬ 
via.  Places  particular  emphasis  on 
Sarajevo. 

American  Jewish  World  Service. 

1 5  West  26th  St. 

New  York  City,  NY  1  (X)1 0 
Collects  donations  for  assistance  of 
material  aid  to  the  Balkans. 


Catholic  Relief  Service's  Croatia/ 
Bosnia  Appeal.  1-800-SEND-HOPE 
P.O.  Box  1 7090 
Baltimore,  MD  21298 

Church  World  Service. 

(219)  264-3102 

P.O.  Box  968,  Elkhart,  IN  46515 
Collects  funds  for  medicine  and  blan¬ 
kets. 

Interchurch  Medical  Assistance. 
(301)635-8720 
P.O.  Box  429,  Blue  Ridge  Bldg. 
College  Point 
New  Windsor,  MD  21 776 
Supplies  medicines  and  medical  sup¬ 
plies  to  Croatia  and  Serbia  through 
their  member  and  associate-member 
programs. 

Lutheran  World  Relief. 

390  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York  City,  NY  10016 
Provides  funds  for  food,  sanitation 
materials,  medicine,  temporary  shel¬ 
ter,  and  water  pumping  and  drilling  in 
provinces  affected  by  the  civil  war. 


The  Western  Shoshone  have  actively  opposed  nuclear  testing  in 
Nevada.  Testing  threatens  not  only  their  sovereignty,  but  also, 
because  of  their  close  relationship  to  the  land,  their  very  survival. 
The  passage  of  the  Nuclear  Testing  Moratorium  is  a  first  step  toward 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  Western  Shoshone  people,  but  the 
health  and  environmental  problems  resulting  from  the  nuclear 
testing  persist.  Plants  and  animals  have  died,  and  people  and  the 
environment  have  been  exposed  to  radioactive  leaks  from  the 
underground  tests. 

Assistance  must  be  provided  to  ensure  a  healthy  and  safe 
environment  for  the  Western  Shoshone,  and  the  area  must  be 
protected  from  future  tests  when  the  nine-month  moratorium  ends. 
In  addition.  President-elect  Clinton  and  Congress  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  pre-empt  further  testing  by  negotiating  a  Comprehensive 
Test  Ban  Treaty  before  the  nine-month  moratorium  runs  out. 


DC  DEATH  PENALTY  VOTE 

In  response  to  the  murder  of  a  legislative  aide  last  January, 
Senator  Shelby  AL  attached  a  last  minute  amendment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (DC)  appropriations  bill  that  required  DC  to  hold  a 
referendum  on  the  reinstatement  of  the  death  penalty.  The  referen¬ 
dum,  held  on  November  3,  was  voted  down  by  a  2  to  1  margin.  But 
two  important  issues  remain  unresolved:  (1)  the  fear  of  violent  crime 
in  DC  and  (2)  the  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  final  authority  over 
how  DC  allocates  its  money  and  makes  its  laws. 


B'nai  B'rith  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

(202)  857-6536 

1640  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  NW, 

Washington,  DC  20036 

Solicits  funds  for  civilians  caught  up  in 

the  fighting  in  Sarajevo  and  Bosnia- 

Herzegovina. 

Baptist  World  Alliance. 

(703)  790-8980 
6733  Curran  St., 

McLean,  VA  22101-3804 
Provides  funding  for  medicines  and 
refugee  assistance  to  the  Baptist  Union 
of  Croatia. 


Presiding  Bishop's  Fund/Episcopal 
Church.  (212)867-8400 
81 5  Second  Ave. 

New  York  City,  NY  1001 7 

Quaker  Peace  and  Service 
Friends  House,  Euston  Road 
London  NW1  2BJ,  England 

Unitarian  Universalist  Service 
Committee.  (617)868-6600 
1 30  Prospect  St. 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 


Violent  Crime  and  the  Death  Penalty:  With  482  murders 
reported  during  1991,  DC  residents  are  increasingly  concerned  for 
their  safety.  In  this  context,  the  rejection  of  the  death  penalty  might 
seem  surprising.  However,  the  Shelby  amendment  was  hastily 
designed  and  passed  in  Congre^  without  any  consultation  with  local 
citizens.  If  residents  had  approved  the  congressional  initiative,  DC 
would  have  had  one  of  the  worst  death  penalty  laws  in  the  country. 
For  example,  there  were  no  provisions  to  exclude  mentally  retarded 
or  juvenile  defendants.  Voters  cited  a  number  of  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  measure,  including  statistics  showing  that  the  death 

(Cont.  on  p.  8) 
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TRAGEDY  IN  SOMALIA 


The  growing  crisis  in  Somalia  is  being  described  by  experts  as  the 
worst  humanitarian  disaster  in  the  world  today.  The  death  toll 
already  numbers  over  100,000  and  is  likely  to  surpass  that  of  the 
1 984-85  Ethiopian  famine  in  which  more  than  300,000  people  died 
of  starvation.  Between  1 .5  and  2  million  Somalis  are  at  immediate 
risk  of  death  from  famine  and  disease. 

In  addition,  the  fighting  and  famine  have  uprooted  millions  of 
Somalis.  Close  to  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  roughly  6.5  million 
has  fled  to  neighboring  countries,  with  thousands  dying  along  the 
way.  Relief  workers  estimate  that  1 ,000  Somali  refugees  arrive  daily 
in  Kenya.  An  estimated  2  million  more  are  displaced  within  the 
borders  of  Somalia.  Many  rural  farmers  have  abandoned  the  barren 
fields  in  the  hope  of  finding  food  in  the  cities.  This  alarming 
development  will  have  a  long-term  impact  on  the  future  of  agricul¬ 
tural  development  and  food  security  for  the  region. 

The  civil  war  that  began  in  late  1 990  toppled  Somalia's  longtime 
ruler.  General  Mohamed  Siad  Barre.  His  government  has  not  been 
replaced  with  any  central  power,  and  Somalia's  infrastructure  and 
civil  service  have  collapsed.  Currently,  the  only  governing  bodies  are 


several  competing  clan  leaders  and  their  armies,  each  holding  power 
over  a  different  region. 

The  widespread  fighting  is  heightened  by  the  easy  availability  of 
weapons,  provided  by  both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  during  the  Cold 
War.  The  international  tensions  between  the  superpowers  sparked 
a  regional  arms  race  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  that  resulted  in  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  in  Somalia.  Although  the  Americans  and 
Soviets  have  now  withdrawn  from  the  region,  their  weapons  remain 
behind  as  a  dangerous  legacy  of  the  Cold  War. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  tragedy  in  Somalia  must  compete  with 
other  crises  for  international  attention  and  scarce  relief  re¬ 
sources.  The  primary  focus  of  this  newsletter  is  the  strife  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia,  but  FCNL  is  equally  concerned  about  the 
disaster  in  Somalia.  Acomparable  document  has  been  prepared 
on  the  Somali  situation.  It  includes  information  on  the  historical 
background  of  the  crisis,  the  current  struggle  between  clan- 
based  military  groups,  and  the  interna  tional  response.  For  a  copy 
of  this  paper,  please  send  FCNL  a  self-addressed  envelope 
stamped  with  52  cents  postage,  and  request  document  number 
G-248-FOR. 
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penalty  is  not  a  deterrent,  and  concerns  that  the  punishment  is 
applied  disproportionately  to  minorities.  Since  local  supporters  of 
the  death  penalty  have  indicated  their  intentions  to  put  the  issue  on 
future  ballots,  FCNL  will  continue  to  use  its  voice  in  DC  to  oppose 
the  death  penalty  and  promote  the  search  for  peaceable  solutions 
to  community  violence. 

Violation  of  Home  Rule  Standards:  Many  residents  also  voted 
"No"  in  order  to  protest  Congress's  practice  of  overriding  local  laws 
passed  by  the  city  council  in  favor  of  its  own  political  agenda.  Despite 


the  Home  Rule  Act,  passed  in  1973  to  give  DC  residents  a  limited 
form  of  self-government.  Congress  uses  its  control  over  the  DC 
budget  to  determine  matters  that  elsewhere  would  fall  under  state 
or  local  jurisdiction.  Currently,  DC  residents  have  only  one,  non¬ 
voting  representative  in  the  House  and  are  therefore  effectively 
disempowered  and  excluded  from  the  democratic  process.  FCNL 
believes  that  government  should  be  held  accountable  to  all  of  its 
people  and  therefore  supports  statehood  for  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  Given  the  support  of  President-elect  Clinton,  this  issue  is  likely 
to  be  addressed  in  the  103rd  Congress. 
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INSIDE 

CONFLICT  IN  THE 
FORMER  YUGOSIAVIA 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  indudes  Frierxls  appointed  by  26  Friends 
Yearly  Meetirtgs  arrd  by  8  other  Friends'  organizations 
in  the  United  ^tes.  Expressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL 
WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  aregMed  bytheState- 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  le^ings  of  the  Spirit,  the 
FCNL  speaks  for  itself  arKi  frx  like-minded  Friends. 
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miaoform  from  University  MiaoTilms  Intematiorui, 
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